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THE DEMONIAC AND THE RETURNING DEMON 
AN EXPOSITION OF MATT. 12:43-45; LUKE 11:23-26 



REV. JOHN C. GRANBERY, PH.D. 
Barboursville, W. Va. 



He that is not with me is against 
me; and he that gathereth not with me 

But the unclean spirit, when he is scattereth. The unclean spirit when he 

gone out of the man, passeth through is gone out of the man, passeth through 

waterless places, seeking rest, and findeth waterless places, seeking rest, and finding 

it not. Then he saith, I will return into none, he saith, I will turn back unto 

my house whence I came out; and when my house whence I came out. And when 

he is come, he findeth it empty, swept, he is come, he findeth it swept and 

and garnished. Then goeth he, and garnished. Then goeth he, and taketh 

taketh with himself seven other spirits to him seven other spirits more evil 

more evil than himself, and they enter than himself; and they enter in and 

in and dwell there: and the last state dwell there: and the last state of that 

of that man becometh worse than the man becometh worse than the first. 

first. Even so shall it be also unto this (Lk. 11:23-26.) 
evil generation. (Matt. 12:43-45.) 

DEMONOLOGY IN GENERAL 

It is a sound principle of interpretation that we must consider a 
passage or doctrine or custom in connection with the thought- 
world of the time. The world of our Lord's day has been wonder- 
fully reconstructed, and thereby a flood of light has been thrown 
upon the pages of the New Testament. 

In the present instance of demon-possession we may profitably 
extend our view beyond Palestine and beyond the ancient world, 
for the phenomena appear to present an essential similarity every- 
where and in all times. In ancient times and among savage and 
semi-civilized peoples belief in demons is all but universal. This 
is true even of peoples who have attained some degree of culture. 
Any event happening by some unseen agency may be ascribed to 
them. An American Indian falling into the fire will say that an 
angry ancestral spirit pushed him in. Favorable events are due to 
the intervention of a kindly spirit; we civilized people call it "luck." 
In Christian nomenclature good spirits are called good angels, 
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and the name of demon is reserved for an evil spirit. The deserts 
of Arabia are peopled with jinn, and the genii of the Babylonians 
were lurking everywhere. Our knowledge on this subject is con- 
tinually being augmented by travelers, missionaries, and investi- 
gators. Demon-ideas crop out in our civilized life. The connec- 
tion of nightmare with demon-influence among our ancestors is 
shown by the name (in Anglo-Saxon maer means spirit), and such 
we know to be the case among savage Australians. 

But the chief function ascribed to demons is in connection with 
disease. When a man is the victim of hysteria, epilepsy, or mad- 
ness it appears as though his body were possessed by another being. 
Likewise diseases with pain or wasting away must be due to unseen 
demons. The Babylonians thought that disease was caused by 
inhaling or swallowing stray demons, just as we ascribe it to 
microbes or bacteria. 

The demons are expelled in various ways. They are addressed 
with entreaties or threats, enticed out with food-offerings, or 
driven away with noises and blows. The regular means of cure is 
exorcism or banishment. The Antilles Indian pulls the disease 
off the patient and blows it away. The Patagonian beats a drum 
at the head of the bed of the sick person to drive the devil away. 
In Siam the natives hunt the demons out of the houses, and drive 
them through the streets by cannon-shots outside of the walls into 
the woods. In Africa there are placed along the road leading to 
the sea puppets, into which the demons are enticed, and in the 
dead of night the negroes make a sudden rush on them with whips 
and torches in the effort to drive them into the sea. The exorcists 
of India and China expel malignant demons from patients afflicted 
with fever, dizziness, frenzy, and so on. Especially are these 
phenomena common in Korea, where demons play a large part in 
the common religious conceptions. 

DEMONOLOGY IN JUDAISM 

Jewish demonology took shape under Assyro-Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Persian, and Greek influences. In general characteris- 
tics it does not differ from that of other peoples. The New Testa- 
ment bears witness to the large place of demonology in contempo- 
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rary Judaism. Note, for example, how large a part of the Gospel 
of Mark is taken up with references to demoniacal possession. 
Possession takes the form both of physical and moral disorder; 
it was recognized in dumbness, epilepsy, blindness, especially 
savage fierceness, convulsions, and paroxisms; but there were also 
lying and deceiving spirits, which brought about moral excesses. 
In the passages before us the demons appear to take their abode 
in a man without his choice; they enter and go out at will. In 
other passages the person declares the name of the demon who has 
possessed him, and answers for the demon when addressed. It is 
not difficult to recognize the symptoms of hysteria, lunacy, and so 
on, and of course a modern practitioner would have reported these 
events in different language from that of the gospels. 

Unclean spirits frequented ruins; in Apoc. 18:2 fallen Babylon 
is said to have become "a habitation of demons and a hold of every 
unclean spirit." They were found among tombs and in mountain- 
ous regions (Mark 5:5), and in the waterless desert — 

A pathless desert, dusk with horrid shades. (Milton.) 

Not to be in possession of a human being was disagreeable to the 
demon. There is a curious story in the Book of Tobit. A demon 
was in love with Edna, and brought about the death of seven men 
to whom she had been given as a bride. Tobias was warned by 
an angel to take ashes of incense and lay upon them some of the 
heart and liver of a fish and make a smoke within the bride-chamber 
to drive away the demon. He did so, and the demon smelled the 
smell, and fled into the uppermost parts of Egypt, and the angel 
b ound him. 

our lord's attitude 

Did our Lord believe in the existence and activity of demons ? 
Maladies that we attribute to other causes did he ascribe to demon- 
possession ? This is simply a question as to whether he was familiar 
with the modern science of medicine, or whether he shared the 
unscientific views of his age. To be sure, in the classical period 
of Greece and Rome better knowledge of medicine was beginning 
to encroach on the ancient and popular belief, but madness was 
still demoniacal possession and a fit was an attack of a demon 
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(eViXT/i/rt?, siezure, epilepsy). It would be puerile to suppose that 
what is now due to germs and a disordered nervous system was 
then due to demons. It has been seriously held that our Lord 
merely accommodated himself to prevailing conceptions in a peda- 
gogical interest. There is nothing in the records to suggest that 
he did not share the common belief. The theory of accommodation 
springs from a reluctance to recognize any such limitation upon 
our Lord's knowledge. Such a view of his person is more nearly 
represented in the apocryphal gospels than in the canonical records, 
as when the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy relates that the Lord 
Jesus, among the doctors, discoursed on astronomy, physics, and 
metaphysics, expounding "things which the reason of man had 
never discovered," Yet in spite of the impressive reserve of our 
canonical gospels the tendency to protect the Lord from human 
limitations had already set in, as is especially notable in the gospels 
of Matthew and John. The explanation of such cases commonly 
given in our day, based upon a distinction between the humanity 
and the divinity of the Lord, is simply psychologically unintelligible. 
But the striking fact is the ethical use that our Lord made of 
this phenomenon. The sobriety which marks the stories of the 
canonical gospels is in contrast with the unsavoriness often con- 
nected with such narratives. It must be conceded that the gro- 
tesque does appear somewhat in the story of the swine. But the 
alleviation of human suffering is always the motive with Jesus, and 
not the exhibition of power and wonder-working. The parallel 
passages that we are studying set forth a parable in which Jesus 
makes use of the common belief in demoniacal possession. 

THE LUKAN PASSAGE 

Let us first examine the passage in Luke. The mention of "the 
unclean spirit" instead of "the demon" suggests that this parable 
may have been part of another discourse than that in which it 
appears. But this does not preclude its being taken with vs. 23. 
A man 1 is possessed by an unclean spirit. The man appears 
passive; it is not said whether he gave a favorable reception to 

'"The man" — what man? Obviously, the man of the parable. If there was a 
more specific allusion, the original connection has not been preserved. 
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the unclean spirit. We know only what he suffered from the demon. 
The demon goes out of the man. It is not said that he was driven 
out, though such is probably intended, the same expression being 
used of Mary Magdalene, "from whom seven demons had gone 
out" (Luke 8:2). The demon has been spoiled by his sojourn 
within the man and, failing to find rest elsewhere, he determines to 
resume his former habitation. Upon his return he finds his house 
swept and adorned. Being set in order it offered more opportunity 
for destruction. He goes, therefore, and secures the co-operation 
of seven other spirits more evil than himself. They enter in and 
settle there. They may have been secured for assistance in destruc- 
tive work, possibly for companionship. The unclean spirit who 
took the initiative may have wished further security against another 
expulsion. The number seven suggests complete wickedness, 
but it is perhaps merely set over against the one ; in all there were 
eight. Then the latter state of the man became worse than the 
former. We have in this account no key to the interpretation 
unless we find it in vs. 23, to which we shall return in the final 
paragraph of this article. 

THE MATTHAEAN PASSAGE 

Let us now examine the account in Matthew. It is almost 
word for word the same, but stands in a different part of the dis- 
course. The more agreeable diffuseness of style which is in general 
characteristic of Luke suggests that in the verbal differences here 
Matthew has more accurately preserved the language of the source. 
Furthermore, Matthew gives us an interpretation: "So shall it 
be also to this evil generation." The comment is Matthew's own, 
and probably does not go back to Jesus. As a demonized man who 
was temporarily freed from demon-possession was irretrievably 
taken again, so shall it be to this generation if it does not repent 
and hearken to the word of Jesus. The verses immediately pre- 
ceding pronounce judgment upon "this generation" for not hearing 
the preaching of one "greater than Solomon." This application 
to the Jewish nation does not appear much more tenable than 
Matthew's understanding of Jesus' reference to "the sign of Jonah 
the prophet" in the verses preceding. Where does the temporary 
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freedom from possession find analogy in Israel? Even recent 
interpreters tell us in this connection that idolatry had been expelled 
by the experience of the exile, but its place was taken by letter- 
worship, legalism, formalism, and an exclusive spirit. But the 
historical student will not readily believe that Jesus had this in 
mind. Hardly more probable is a reference to the rather super- 
ficial turning of the Jewish people to John the Baptist and to Jesus. 
We conclude that not only was Matthew's comment absent from 
the source, but that it furnishes us with no probable explanation of 
Jesus' meaning. 

VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS 

Able commentators have taken the thought of Jesus to be that 
the success of Jewish exorcists was only of a temporary character 
and calculated to lead to an aggravation of the evil. In this case 
we must go back to Luke, vs. 19. But the parable makes no 
reference to the imperfect work of the exorcist in the first instance. 
The trouble was when the demoniac who had been really cured 
allowed himself to become repossessed. 

The older commentators made little effort to interpret in a 
truly historical spirit. Their remarks are often ingenious and 
sometimes edifying, but seldom historical. We are told that the 
first disappearance of the devil from Israel was through the giving 
of the law, but finding no rest among the arid heathen the devil 
returned to the Jews, who had been cleansed by the spiritual broom 
of the word of God; again possessed, the Jewish nation became a 
synagogue of Satan. Gregory Nazianzen found in the "waterless 
places " a reference to the unbaptized, who are "dry of the divine 
stream." 

We must distinguish between edifying, homiletical comments 
and historical interpretation. As an instance of the former, the 
unclean spirit has been identified with sin, and the parable is 
supposed to set forth "the case of a sinner who repents of his sins 
but makes no effort to acquire holiness." "He flees from Satan 
without seeking Christ, and thus falls more hopelessly into the 
power of Satan again." "The Holy Spirit has not been made a 
guest in place of the evil spirit." 2 

1 Plummer in International Critical Commentary on Luke (1896), pp. 304, 305. 
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THE PROBABLE MEANING 

Plummer's comments just quoted appear to be based upon an 
essentially correct understanding of the parable. Everyone who 
does not unite with Jesus in working for the kingdom scatters his 
energies. 3 The choice is between the reign of God and the tyranny 
of Satan. Whether Luke saw this meaning we cannot say, but it 
was in the source. Luke seems to have left out a key- word from 
his source, given in Matthew : a^oXd^ovra, "standing idle, vacant." 
It is not enough to cast an unclean spirit out of a man; in the con- 
flict with Satan an empty house is not sufficient. The man must be 
fortified against the return of the evil spirit. In terms agreeable 
to our Lord's own thought what is to be supplied ? The kingdom 
of God must take possession of the man. This conclusion was 
probably forced upon Jesus both by cases of relapse in instances of 
men from whom demons had been expelled and by instances in the 
ethical sphere for which the parable stands. That our Lord 
demanded a certain abandon, an enthusiasm, and no mere negative 
goodness, is amply attested. This explanation 4 may be open to 
the charge of being modern, but Jesus himself is startlingly modern. 
It is offered only as the most probable interpretation of our Lord's 
own thought. The very difficulty of these passages helps to mark 
them as genuine fragments of a discourse of Jesus. 

3 Luke ii : 23 need refer neither to the person who is casting out demons nor to 
the person out of whom the demon "is gone," but to the general truth. The parable, 
illustrating the general truth from the realm of demonology, follows vs. 23, and vs. 23 
is not part of the parable. 

■t I follow the interpretation of Julicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, II (1899), 
pp. 233-40, who offers more light upon the passages than any other whom I have 
consulted. 



